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"PREACHING  FOR  OUR  MODERN  ERA 
AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  DEAN  INGE  AND  DR.FOSDICK" 


The  telling  of  the  good  news  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
comes  as  a  natural  overflow  of  man’ s  religion.  He  has 
received  the  ,Tgood  news'7  and  longs  to  tell  others. 

"Preaching11 ,  says  James  Black,  "is  telling  someone 
else  about  Jesus  Christ,  and  opening  out  to  him  the  mind 
and  will  of  God." 

It  has  thus  a  twofold  purpose  -  to  convert  and  to 
instruct.  The  sheep  must  not  only  he  gathered  into  the 
fold  -  they  must  he  fed. 

Preaching,  all  down  the  centuries,  has  held  an 
exalted  place  in  man's  religion,  and  especially  is  this 
true  of  the  Christian  Faith.  The  preacher  'was,  until 
recently,  educated  a  long  way  above  the  masses.  He  was 
the  mouthpiece  of  God  to  his  unquestioning  hearers. 

The  last  few  decades,  however,  have  brought  a  marked 
change  in  the  attitude  of  men  and  women  towards  the 
significance  and  authoritative  note  of  preaching.  A 
minister’s  word  is  not  received  to-day  as  formerly. 

There  is  a  revolt  against  authority.  Neither  are 
religious  views  acce  ted  because  they  are  in  the  Bible. 

Religion,  as  well  as  politics,  is  receiving  its  share 
of  criticism.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  minister 
faces  a  critical  congregation  -  a  group  of  people 


. 


with  little  real  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  a  lack  of 
interest  in  theology. 

Preaching  no  longer  holds  the  same  exalted  place 
that  it  once  did  in  the  service  of  worship.  Many  to-day 
come  to  receive  help  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  Church 
building  -  the  spirit  of  reverence  about  the  place. 

The  music  and  the  prayers  are  something  more  than  mere 
introductions:  they  have  a  vital  place  in  the  service. 

"Preaching  is  past  its  golden  age'1,  says  Bean  Inge, 
"but  it  still  holds  a  worthy  place". 

A  greater  challenge  confronts  the  Christian  minister 
to-day  than  perhaps  ever  before.  He  must  be  a  man  amongst 
men.  His  mind  must  be  keen  and  well-trained,  ^0+  o^1^ 
in  one  field  but  in  many..  He  must  be  large  of  heart  and 
tolerant  in  outlook.  Tbe  truths  he  preaches  must  be 
clearly  presented  and  must  issue  from  his  convictions  or 
he  will  be  weighed,  in  the  balance  and  be  found  sadly  wantin 

Men  and  women  are  groping  for  something  bigger  and 
better  than  themselves.  They  feel  an  emptiness  in  life, 
a  hunger  ^or  tbe  things  of  the  Spirit.  How  are  they  to  be 
fed?  How  can  the  minister  preach  for  our  modern  era? 

What  are  to  be  some  of  his  great  controlling  themes,  and 
how  are  they  to  be  presented? 

I 

The  "Bible  and  it  s  I  nt  e  rp  r  e  tat  ion. 

In  the  first  place,  since  the  Bible  is  the  Christian’s 
guide-book,  it  must  be  intelligently  interpreted  in  tbe 
light  of  modern  knowledge  and  phrased  in  language  that  is 


understood  by  the  present  age. 

As  Dr.  Fosdick  says, 

"v/e  know  now  that  every  idea  in  the  Bible  started  from 
primitive  and  childlike  origin  and,  with  ho  ever  many 
setbacks  and  delays,  grew  in  score  and  height  towards 
the  culmination  in  Christ Ts  Gospel.  7/e  know  no-#  that 
the  Bible  is  the  record  of  an  amazing  spiritual 
development.  Taking  it  in  its  chronological  order 
it  reveals  a  progressive  revelation  of  divine  truth". 

"Further",  he  says,  "Even  within  the  Hew  Testament 
there  is  no  static  creed.  For, like  a  flowing  river,  the 
Church’ s  thought  of  her  Lord  shaped  itself  to  the 
intellectual  banks  of  the  generation  through  which 

it  moved. . ...."Nor  did  this  movement  cease  with 

New  Testament  days'  .  We  must  present  Christ  to  our 
generation  in  terms  that  our  o  n  generation  can  comprehend 

Dr.  Fosdick  goes  on  to  show  that  in  the  early 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  Jehovah  was  thought  to  be 
only  one  among  man^  Gods.  He  was  the  God  of  Israel 
and  had  no  jurisdiction  outside  its  boundaries'.  He 
was  a  God  of  Wrath,  to  be  feared;  kind  to  his  own,  but 
cruel  and  severe  towards  Israel’s  enemies  .. 

Jehovah  was  pictured  In  anthropomorphic  form.  He 
walked  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  spoke 
with  the  early  patriarchs,  and  wrote  the  ten  commandments 
with  hi^  finger  on  stone,  in  the  presence  of  Moses. 

The  individual  had  no  standing  save  as  an  item  in  the 
corporate  mass.  God  did  not  care  for  individuals  as  such 
gradually  the  conception  of  Jehovah  developed.  The  exile 
threw  people  back  upon  G"u.  The  prophets  denounced 
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the  idea  that  Jehovah  could  he  appeased  h y  burnt  offerings, 
Amos  preached  the  Justice  of  God.  Jeremiah  preached 
a  personal  religion  with  personal  responsibility  for 
conduct.  Jehovah  became  the  God  of  all  nations.  Isaiah 
pictures  him  as  a  God  of  infinite  love  for  the  children  of 
men.  Israel  was  merely?  the  suffering  servant  of  Jehovah 
for  the  World. 

This  progressive  revelation  can  also  be  traced 
through  the  Hew  Testament  and  up  through  the  centuries 
to  the  -present  age.  The  Hew  Testament  gives  a  new 
conception  of  God  in  the  personality  of  Jesus,  and  we 
can  see  the  Jl  t  of  the  knowledge  of  GodTs  glory 
in  his  face.  The  waster  himse"1^  was  consciously  pleading 
for  a  progressive  movement  in  the  religious  life  and 
thinking  of  his  day .  He  was  most  reverent  towards  the 
past.  He  carried  forward  all  that  was  best  in  the  old 
and  embodied  it  in  the  new.  Yet  consider  his  words 
as  again  and  again  they  must  have  fallen  from  his  lips 
"It  was  said  o.f  them  of  old  time  an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  but  I  say  unto  you  love  your  enemies, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you". 

He  brushed  aside  old  forms  that  had  outlived  their 
usefulness.  The  new  wine  of  the  Gospel  could  not  be 
poured  into  the  aged  wineskins  of  Hebrew  tradition.  His 
Gospel  was  not  to  be  a  new  patch  on  an  old  garment . 
we  had  come  not  to  destroy  but .to  fulfill. 

"I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you" ,  we  hear  him 
say  as  he  bids  farewell  to  his  beloved  disciples,  "but 
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ye  cannot  "bear  them  now".  "Howheit,  when  he,  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  is  come,  he  shall  guide  you  into  a.ll  the  truth’1. 

In  Paul’s  hands  the  work  which  Jesus  began  went  on. 

He  lifted  the  Churches  out  of  their  narrow  religious 
exclusiveness*.  He  dared  to  wage  battle  for  the  new  idea 
that  Christianity  was  not  a  Jewish  sect  but  a  Universal 
religion. 

The  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  used  a  new  form  of 
thought  to  present  to  his  Greek  audience  -  the  personality 

of  our  lord. 

"In  the  beginning  was  the  logos,  and  the  logos  was 
with  God,  and  the  Logos  was  God".  Every  Greek  could 
understand  such  language.  John  was  presenting  his  Lord 
to  the  people  of  his  time  in  terms  that  they  could  understand 
Thus  we  find  that  up  through  the  centuries  man  has 
been  striving  for  a  clearer,  truer  and  more  noble  conception 
of  God,  and  always  he  has  expressed  that  conception  in  the 
language  of  his  age  and  generation.  Hr.  Fosdick  proclaims 
that  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  modern  preackerTs 
responsibility  to  decode  the  abiding  meanings  of  Scripture 
from  outw'orn  phraseology. 

When  the  Bible  is  regarded  as  a  progressive  revelation 
of  God  and  His  working,  the  Book  takes  on  a  new  meaning  and 
a  new  signif icance .  Every  idea  therein  contained  is  then 

of  value.  The  Bible  shows  man’s  struggle  from  lowl.\ 
beginnings.  People  to-day  are  living  in  all  the  stages 
of  development,  which,  its  records  represent.  Their 
problems  in  the  main  are  ours  too.  If  every  step  recorded 
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in  the  Bible  is  judged  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  all  can 

be  used. 

The  preacher  sim st  regard  the  Bible  as  a  marvellous 
booh  -  as  a  booh  of  abiding  worth  and  as  one  inspired 
by  its  many  writers.  But  he  must  also  exercise  due  care 
in  the  meaning  he  attributes  to  "inspiration1' .  He  can  no 
longer  accept  the  early  belief  that  every  word  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures  was  dictated  by  God.  The  writers  were 
always  inadequate  to  their  tash,  Bean  Inge  reminds  us. 

Tiaeir  mehtsl  outlooh  and  their  mental  incapacities  are  evident. 
Each  writer  expressed  the  highest  that  was  thought  and  known 
in  his  time.  The  science  of  his  time  is  not  the  science 
of  to-day,  but  he  was  not  writing  a  scientific  treatise. 

His  aim  was  to  reveal  God,  and  that  revelation  can  be 
definitely  traced.  There  one  sees  the  love  and  hates, 
the  successes  and  failures,  the  hopes  and  fea.rs  of  struggling, 
aspiring  humanity.  Thought  forms  change  but  truth  abides. 
Thus  the  eternal  verities  are  the  same  yesterday ,  to-day 
and  forever.  Han  changes.,'  and  his  conception  of  God 
changes,  but  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  Universe 
changes  not. 

The  modern  mind  no  longer  believes  in  a  static 
Universe,  or  in  a  carpenter  God  who,  sometime  in  the  far 
distant  past,  created  the  World  by  fiat  and  then  left  it 
to  its  own  devices.  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.  He  is  working  unceasingly  in  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  Unless  we  believe  that,  religion  will  be  robbed 
of  its  dynamic  -  its  abiding  worth. 
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S cience  and  Religion. 

The  controversy  between  science  and  religion  and  the 
possibility  of  harmonizing  the  two,  are  for  most  theological 
thinkers  closed  issues,  but  for  many  faithful  members  and 
adherents  of  the  Churches  the  issues  are  just  being  raised 
in  their  minds.  It  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  minister 
to  give  leadership  and  guidance  in  this  important  field 
of- thought . 

lean  Inge  and  Dr.  Fosdick  are  in  agreement  that 
science  and  religion  do  not  really  conflict;  the  two  can 
and  should  be  harmonized.  Their  treatment  is  somewhat 
as  follows: 

In  the  first  place  the  scientist  takes  for  granted 
the  law  abiding  nature  of  the  universe.  With  this  as 
a  basis,  he  diligently  and  untiringly  sets  to  work  to 
discover  these  lav/s,  and  having  done  that  to  explain 
how  they  operate  in  the  Universe.  The  scientist  cannot 
tell  the  whole  truth  about  the  laws  he  discovers.  In 
fact,  he  only  deals  with  fragments  of  truth,  while  to 
these  he  does  not  attempt  an  answer  as  to  their  "why11 
or  "how".  Such  questions  are  outside  his  province. 

''Science  can  show  us,! ,  says  Dr.  Fosdick,  "how  this 
oak  of  a  world  used,  to  be  an  acorn,  but  how  it  came  about 
is  not  even  suggested" . 

Science  has  wrought  some  wonderful  achievements. 

With  the  advent  of  such  inventions  as  steam,  aircraft, 
telephony  and  radio,  the  World  has  become  a  neighbourhood . 
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It  has  brought  man  many  labour  saving  devices,  thus  giving 

him  time  for  leisure. 

Science  has  much  to  teach  in  the  realm  of  morals,  lean 
Inge  reminds  us.  It  has  given  the  'oriel  a  nobler 
conception  of • God  by  changing  man1 s  thought  of  the  World, 
from  a  catastrophic  to  that  of  an  evolutionary  process. 

Science  too,  has  Ushered  in  a  higher  standard  of  truthful¬ 
ness.  The  scientist  seeks  to  kno  the  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  in  his  realm.  Furthermore,  science  has 
banished  a  host  of  time-  ,orn  superstitions .  In  social 
reform  it  has  taught  man  to  attack  the  causes  of  the  disease 
and  not  the  symptoms.  It  has  also  taught  the  lesson  that 
the  unborn  have  rights,  and  thus  it  has  opened  ux_  the 

great  field  of  eugenics  which  in  future  promises  to  be  one  6* 
the  most  important  of  a1 1  the  sciences. 

When  all  this  has  been  said,  however,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  hile  science  deals  with  the  proximate, 
religion  deals  with  the  ultimate.  Religion  deals  .. ith  life, 

and  life  means  infinitely  more  than  science.  It  takes 
more  than  science  to  get  at  the  meat  of  life:  the  sense  of 
worth  is  beyond  its'  range.  neither  can  science  give  an 
adequate  interpretation  of  the  facts  it  discovers.  It 
cannot  tell,  for  instance,  why  the  seed  grows  or  what  life 
is.  It  can  tell  man  many  things  about  the  botanical 
significance  of  a  certain  flower,  but  when  it  has  exhausted 
all  its  information  there  still  remains  a  great  indefineable 
something  which  has  so  moved  men  that  many  have  been  caused 
to  burst  forth,  into  poetry  such  as  the  following  by  Tennyson; 
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"Flower  in  the  crannied  wall,  I  pluck  3011  out  of 
the  crannies, 

I  hold  .you  here  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 

Little  Flo  er,  hut  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is1'. 

The  greatest  scientists  of  to-day  are  postulating 
not  only  an  immanent  hut  a  transcendent  God  ho  is  behind 
the  evolutionary7  process.  The  deeper  they  probe  into 
physics  the  nearer  do  they  come  to  metaphysics.  As  their 
knowledge  of  laws  increases,  mystery  too  increases.  They 
are  growing  les°  dogmatic  and  consequently  more  humhle 
in  their  ardent  search  for  truth.  Science  and  religion 
are  supplementing  each  other;  they  are  blending,  and  both 
will  be  richer  for  the  union, 

III 

A  plea  for  Christian  Tolerance, 

Tolerance  should  hold  to-day  an  exalted,  place  among 
the  Christian  virtues.  Real  tolerance  in  religion  is 
more  often  the  exception  than  the  rule.  A  minister  can 
do  much  to  establish  a  tolerant  spirit  among  his  people. 
Though  the  task  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  nevertheless 
it  is  one  he  must  frankly  and  honestly  face. 

The  effects  of  intolerance  can  he  seen  on  every  hand. 
It  has  caused  much  strife,  discord  and  bloodshed.  It 
has  a  long  history  indeed,  and  there  are  too  many  interests 
served  by  it  to  make  it  easy  to  outgrow.  Although  to-day 
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we  do  not  allow  the  dungeon  or  the  stake,  there  is 
still  much  religious  intolerance.  Fosdick  cites  two 
cases  of  marked  into"1. erance  in  the  United  States  to-day, 
namely,  the  Ku  Klux  Flans’  hatred  of  Roman  Catholics, 

Jews  and  negroes;  ard  the  exclusion  of  the  teaching  of 
evolution  from  certain  American  schools. 

Intolerance  to-day  is  infrequently  not  a  sign  of 
strong  hut  of  weak  faith;  only  the  fearful  must  defame 
and  exclude.  In  the  second  place  it  is  ineffective. 

It  does  nothing  hut  damage  to  the  cause  it  seeks  to  defend 
Attack  a  heretic  and  you  give  him  an  audience.  Condemn 
a  hook  and  everybody  reads  it.  let  a  Church  body  assail 
an  idea  and, if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  idea,  no 
propaganda  could  advertise  half  so  well. 

The  Churches  are  supposed  to  he  presenting  Christ. 

How  can  they  present  Him  in  the  spirit  of  intolerance? 

How  can  they  commend  him  by  pugnacity?  Wars  have  been 
waged  for  His  Glory;  persecutions  have  been  carried  on 
to  further  His  cause;  but  these  things  have  only  obscured 
the  real  Christ,  and  have  plunged  the  World  more  into 
Christ lessness .  We  cannot  exalt  love  by  encouraging  hate 

In  the  third  place,  intolerance  involves  a  false 
and  ruinous  idea  of  the  Church.  It  presupposes  that  a 
Church  should  be  a  group  of  people  holding  the  same 
opinions  in  religion.  This  idea  is  hard  to  dislodge, 
but  it  is  wrong.  Uniformity  of  mind  we  can  never  get. 

We  should  not  want  to  get  it.  In  union  there  is  strength, 
but  not  in  uniformity .  All  life,  movement,  vigor -and 
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progress  spring  from  independence  and  variety. 

"The  Church  in  the  future",  continues  hr.  Fosdick, 
"can  never  he  one  of  those  unanimous  sects  hut  rather, 
a  comprehensive  communion,  including  in  its  fellowship, 
around  the  organizing  centre  of  a  common  devotion  and  a 
common  purpose,  the  greatest  possible  variety  of 
temperament  and  diversity  of  mind.” 

He  thinks  that  even  then  there  may  he  in  some  cases 
divergence  of  opinion  so  wide  as  to  disrupt  community  of 
purpose  and  to  make  impossible  co-operation  in  the  same 
Church.  In  any  case  the  number  of  religious  denomina¬ 
tions  will  he  greatly.  decreased. 

The  effects  of  intolerance  within  the  Christian  Churc 
are  fatal.  Until  the  Churches  realize  this,  Christianity 
will  severely  suffer.  The  quarrels  between  churches 
have  not,  in  the  main ,  .been  over  vital  things,  hut 
rather  over  those  insignif icant  things  in  religion  which 
really  have  little  to  do  with  the  core  of  our  Christian 

faith.  The  stuiafoling  blocks  put  in  our  dissenting 
v;ay 

brot her1  s/ have  tripped  up  our  own  heels,  and  retarded 
our  progress.  If  many  of  our  Churches  were  as  zealous 
in  preaching  their  own  Gospel,  as  in  declaiming  other 
Churches,  Christianity  w ould  be  a  much  more  vital  force 
than  it  is  to-day.  The  existence  of  many  of  our 
Protestant  sects  is  due  largely  to  the  spirit  of 
intolerance,  which  is  a  first  cousin  to  ignorance. 

hr.  Fosdick  may  be  right  when  he  says  that  the 
Churches  of  the  future  will  never  a.ll  worship  as  one,  but 
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this  at  least  seems  clear,  that  the  nearer  so-called 
Christians  get  to  the  spirit  of-  the  Master,  the  closer 
will  they  come  together.  His  Spirit  has  net  divided 
Christians.  The  more  that  Spirit  is  made  central,  the 
more  Christians  can  worship  and  work  together.  When 
the  religion  of  Jesus  is  really  made  central  hy  all 
Christian  followers,  there  will  he  little  to  fear  from 
intolerance . 

The  Christian  minister  of  this  present  era  should, 
above  all  things,  show  the  tolerant  spirit  that  becomes 
his  profession.  He  must  preach  tolerance,  but  further 
he  must  be  prepared  to  live  in  that  spirit  among  his 
fellows.  He  who  is  intolerant  is  not  a  gentleman,  and 
he  who  is  not  a  gentleman  in  the  best  sense  cannot  be 
truly  Christian. 

VI 

The  Place  of  Thought  and  Reason  in  Religion. 

Religion  involves  the  head  as  well  as  the  heart. 

Many  in  the  rast  have  assumed  that  religion  is  so  linked 
up  with  the  emotions  that  hard  thinking  and  clear 
reasoning  play  little  or  no  part.  The  responsibilit y 
falls  upon  the  modern  minister  to  give  thought  and  reason 
a  proper  place. 

A  legem’  i  told  of  the  King  of  Tart ary,  who  once 
met  .a  dervish®  The  latter  offered  to  sell  all  the  wisdom 

of  the  ages  for  a  Sack  of  gold.  When  the  dervish  had 
received  his  gold  he  turned  to  the  King  and  said, 

"Whatever  you  do,  always  think  what  you  are  doing." 

When  the  courtiers  heard  of  the  exchange  they  laughed 
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■because  they  thought  the  Icing  had  been  badly  cheated, 
but  he  seemed  quite  content.  So  much  did  he  prize 
the  words  that  he  had  them  emblazoned  on  the  walls  of  hie 

palace . 

It  might  be  well  if  the  Christian  in  his  adventure 
through  life  had  these  words  ever  before  him.  Uncontrol'1  r d 
emotionalism  has  cheapened  religion,  entangling  it  with 
magic  and  exude  superstition.  Emotion  needs  to  be 
seasoned  with  the  strong  meat  of  thought  and  reason. 

In  the  realm  of  religion,  however,  the  reasoning 
process  has  been  applied  least  of  all.  Many  run  away 
with  the  notion  that  in  this  field  reason  can  be  laid 
aside  as  certain  insects  do  their  wings  when  they  enter 
a  new  environment.  If  the  spiritual  life  is  given  its 
due  place  in  man’ s  scale  of  values,  it  should  be  at  the 
peak  of  his  interests  -  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life. 

If  the  intellect  and  reason  are  used  in  all  other 
departments  of  life,  surely  in  religion  they  should  be 
used  to  the  very  utmost. 

nI  appeal  to  you” , said  Paul , "by  the  sweet  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  Christ" .  Spiritual  truths  are  surely  the  most 
reasonable  of  all,  even  if  the  most  profound.  We 
know  that  the  greatest  intellects  and  saints  of  the  ages 
have  fallen  far  short  in  their  ability  to  grasp  divine 
truth.  Then  what  about  those  who  do  not  appl^  their 
Cod-given  gifts  at  all? 

People  drag  into  their  religion  superstitions , magic , 
threadbare  ideas  and  time-worn  theories,  which  they  would 
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lie  ashamed  to  use  in  any  other  phases  of  life.  There  is 
plenty  of  scope  in  this  all  important  field  for  the  keenes4- 
intellect  and  the  most  profound  reasoning.  Unless  the 
Christian  is  prepared  to  do  some  real  hard,  honest  thinking 
and  reasoning  his  religion  will  he  a  crude  and  shabby 
affair  indeed. 

Church  people  should  he  encouraged  more  to  bring 
their  religious  problems  and  difficulties  to  their  minister. 
Too  many  people  in  these  days  are  willing  to  accept  the 
solutions  of  the  man  of  the  street.  If  the  farmer  want6* 
the  best  information  about  the  science  of  agriculture 
he  will  seek  out  an  expert.  If  a  man  is  ill,  he  will  see1- 
advice  and  medical  attention  from  a  doctor.  Then  should 
not  Christian  people  who  are  at  sea  in  religion  be  more 
encouraged  to  seek  a  physician  of  souls,  one  who  should 
know  more  than  the  average  layman  about  such  problems? 

It  is  a  much  needed  task  to-day  to  give  sane  instruction  to 
a  bewildered  people  .  Jesus  had  compassion  upon  the 
multitude  because  they  were  as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd 
More  to-day  than  ever,  does  a  proper  balance  need  to  be 
maintained  between  the  uses  of  head  and  heart  in  the 
Christian  adventure. 

V 

A  more  simple  Life, 

Our  modern  era  is  much  in  need  of  such  teaching  as 
the  above  title  suggests.  lean  Inge  is  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  for  a  more  simple  type  of  life  than  is  commonly 
lived  to-day. 

We  are  living  too  fast.  Life  has  become  exceedingly 
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complicated.  Individuality  is  giving  place  to  standard  ty-ec 
The  machine  age  has  taloen  away  the  simple  arts. 

Amusements  and  entertainment  have  teen  multiplied  a 
hundredfold.  We  travel  five  times  as  fast  as  our  grand¬ 
parents  did;  we  are  in  high  gear  to-day  and  are  speeding 
through  life  without  thought  of  brakes . 

Life  is  full  of  distract  ions  and  the  rest.lt  s  can  be- 
seen  on  all  classes.  Gaols  and  asylums  are  filled  to 
overflowing.  Is  not  the  present  type  of  living  at  least 
a  contributory  factor?  It  would  seem  so.  Wordsworth’s 
lines  still  have  a  great  deal  of  mea  '  ehind  them: 

"The  world  is  too  much  with  us  . Plain 

living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more'. 

Civilizations  are  in  a  stage  of  transition. 

Industrial,  social  and  moral  standards  are  changing.  Though 
change  in  the  main  is  a  good  thing,  there  is  always  the 
grave  danger  of  extremes.  There  is  r  the  mind  of  Inge 
a  special  need  to  sound  that  warning  to-day.  So  many 
have  tried  to  find  permanent  satisfaction  in  external, 
transient  things.  They  have  not  distinguished  betv.'een 
wholesome  recreation,  for  instance,  and  excessive 
pleasure.  Many  young  people  and  some  who  are  older 
are  pleasure  mad.  They  cannot  get  enough  thrills  to 
satisfy. 

Work  is  felt  to  be  a  drudgery,  rather  than  a  good 
thing.  ork  within  reasonable  limits  is  good  for  body, 
mind,  and  spirit.  When  a  man  puts  all  his  energies  into 
it,  it  becomes  interesting.  The  problem  of  leisure  is 


■bristling  with,  difficulties  to-day,  while  the  enforced 
leisure  brought  about  by  the  present  system  is  worse  than 
none  at  all.  There  is  nothing  so  detrimental  to  character 

as  idleness. 

Human  nature  is  being  too  much  studied  from  the 
popular  fiction  of  the  time  which  often  plays  upon  manT s 
worst  tendencies,  thus  giving  a  biased  and  only  partially 
true  picture. 

Far  too  much  is  being  wasted  in  these  times.  Roger 
Bab  son,  the  great  American  economist,  asserts  that 
approximately  one  half  of  the  national  income  of  the 
United  States  is  wasted  every  year.  If  this  fifty  per 
cent,  amounting  to  twenty-five  billion  dollars  was  used 
in  food,  shelter  and  clothing  for  those  who  have  not  enough, 
there  would  be  no  need. 

Dean  Inge  reminds  his  readers  and  hearers  that  the 
amount  wasted  in  such  things  as  champagne ,  dress,  sweet¬ 
meats  and  betting,  ould  put  an  end  to  poverty.  He  gives 
some  facts  and  figures  on  the  subject  of  waste  that  are 
well  worth  pondering. 

The  annual  cost  of  amusements  in  the  United  States 
is  twenty-one  billion  dollars,  more  than  the  total  aggregate 
income  of  Great  Britain.  Thus,  two  years  of  American  play 
would  pay  off  England T  s  total  indebtedness  to  the  ;/orld. 

Over  a  billion  dollars  changes  hands  in  poher  playing 
annually  in  the  United  States.  Betting  has  become  pari  of 
the  ritual  of  golf.  In  the  first  Dempsey-Tunaey  fight 
Dempsey  received  $750 ,000 ,  Turney  $450,000,  and  the 
promoter  $437,000.  A  lady  who  swam  the  English  Channel 
received  over  a  million  dollars  worth  of  commercial  offers. 
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The  national  drink:  bill  in  England  for  1^2^  was 
{288,800,000  as  against  fco ,  000 ,000  for  "bread,  £l4,000,000  for 
hospitals  and  a  contribut ion  to  the  League  of  Nations  of 

£ll5  ,500. 

"What  can  we  expect",  asks  the  Lean," from  such  a 
standard  of  values?" 

Man1 s  wants  are  manj  hut  his  needs  are  really  few. 

Wants  are  being  multiplied  to-day  in  order  to  increase  trade. 
Lean  Inge  seems  very  sane  in  his  judgment  when  he  says  that 
the  state  has  no  right  to  employ  labour  to  make  useless 
things.  There  is  not  enough  distinction  made  between 
man’s  wants  and  his  needs. 

The  great  men  of  to-day  are  simple  in  their  tastes. 

Think  of  Kreisler,  Einstein,  Schweitzer ,Kagawa  .  How 
simple  were  the  Master' s  tastes.  "One  dish."  was  sufficient 
for  him.  He  reproved  Martha  for  her  needless  trouble 
and  worry  over  that  meal  in  Bethany.  He  put  first  the 
Kingdom  -  all  else  was  of  secondary  importance. 

Too  often  we  have  skimmed  off  the  very  cream  of  life 
and  have  thrown  it  away,  only  to  find  how  little  of  a 
sustaining  character  there  was  left. 

Inge  points  the  way  when  he  says  that  men  need  to  square 
their  conduct  with  the  teachings  of  Christianity .  It 
condemns  avarice,  selfish  luxury  and  an  over-anxious 
temperament.  The  law  of  love  forbids  the  exploitation  of 
our  neighbour,  as  well  as  envy,  hatred  and  jealousy.  It 
demands  that  as  much,  or  a  little  more  be  put  back  into 
life  as  was  taken  out.  Worldliness  and  hard-heartedness  were 
regarded  by  our  Master  as  among  the  greatest  of  sins. 
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Christ’s  teaching  in  this  regard  has  not  been  tahen 
seriously.  The  lofty  idealism  still  in  the  World  must  be 
rescued  from  the  throttling  grip  of  worlcffiLness .  The 
abundant  life  should  still  be  a  simple  life  -  a  life 
wherein  man’s  scale  of  values  are  all  important,  where  bis 
life  does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
he  possesses. 

VI 

The  Preacher  and  the  Social  Gospel. . 

The  previous  chapter  on  "The  Simple  life",  prepares 
the  way  for  the  discussion  of  a  much  larger  theme  -  that 
of  the  Social  Gospel.  What  should  be  the  minister’s 
attitude  and  the  tenor  of  his  preaching  towards  this 
rather  controversial  subjc-  ct  of  the  application  of  the 
Gospel  to  modern  social  problems? 

"Religions,  said  a  certain  Buddhist  teacher, "is  a 
device  to  bring  peace  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  conditions 
as  they  are." 

Can  we  accept  this  as  adequate  for  our  time?  Is 
there  any  possibility  of  bringing  peace  of  mind  in  the 
midst  of  such  conditions  as  prevail? 

Society"  has  become  so  complex,  so  interwoven  that 
we  cannot  touch- life  at  any  point  without  affecting  the 
whole.  The  problems  that  confront  us  in  our  daily 
living  are  not  only  individual  but  strongly  social  in 
their  nature.  There  are  many  problems  to-day  that  ..ere 
not  heard  of  in  Jesus’  time.  The  earl„  Christians  were 
not  concerned  about  an  earthly  future  for  the  human  race 
at  all.  They  acce  -ted  the  existing  social  conditions  of 
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their  time.  They  regarded  the  world  as  evil  and  thus,  as 
far  as  possible,  they  Ice ot  away  from  its  social  contacts. 

But  to-day  most  men  agree  that  the  world  is  not  art 
evil  thing  in  itself.  Neither  is  Christianity  a  tender 
plant  which  must  be  nurtured  in  seclusion. 

nI  pray",  said  Jesus,  "not  that  thou  shouldst  take 
them  out  of  the  orld  but  that  thou  shouldst  keep  them 
from  the  evil."  Our  place  as  leaders  is  surely  in  the 
world  of  toiling  struggling  humanity,  but  differences  of 
opinion  still  prevail  as  to  the  attitude  of  Christian 
leaders  towards  the  social  problems  that  vex  the  World. 

Bean  Inge  deals  in  large  measure  with  this  great 
subject.  Dr.  "osdick  is  also  deeply  concerned.  Both  of 
these  leaders  state  clearly  that  religion  is  something 
more  than  social  reform. 

"Religion" ,  says  Inge, "is  spiritual  regeneration" . 

However,  both  are  agreed  that  the  Cospel  has  a  social 
fionte  t.  All  of  life  must  be  redec  sd  a^d  claimed  for 
Christ.  The  Christian  G-ospel  must  penetrate  our  social 
political,  industrial  and  internat ioual  relationships. 

We  cannot  properly  divide  life  into  the  secular  and  tie 
sacred  because  to  Jesus  all  life  was  sacred. 

Fuiaan.  improvement,  insists  Dr.Fosdiek,  must  come  from 
within  as  all  life  develops  from  within  outwards. 

"To  change  social  environments  which  oppress  and 
dwarf  and  defile  the  lives  of  men  is  one  way  of  giving 
the  transforming  spirit  a  fair  chance'  to  reach  and  redeem 
them".  Further,  the  same  writer  says:"  A  man  who  says 
that  he  believes  in  the  ineffable  value  of  human 
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personalities,  and  who  professes  to  desire  their 
transforraat ion,  and  yet  who  has  no  desire  to  give  them  better 
homes,  better  cities,  better  family  relationships,  better 
health,  better  economic  resources,  better  recreations, 
better  books  and  better  schools,  is  either  an  ignoramous . . . 
. or  an  unconscious  hypocrite". 

Missionaries  are  to-day  preaching  a  gospel  of  social 
right eousness  -  they  have  become  social  reformers  as  well 
as  individual  soul  winners.  The  missionary  cause  has 
been  compelled  to  grow  socially-minded.  They  have  built 
schools  and  hospitals*  they  have  explored  dark  continents; 
they  have  tried  to  improve  living  conditions,  agricultural, 
economic  and  industrial  conditions.  Dr.  Fosdick  points 
out  the  fact  that  the  church  must  more  and  more  become 
a,  "teaching"  church.  Where  gross  ignorance  prevails, 
Christian  principles  cannot  be  adequate!"  applied.  We 
talk  of  redeeming  personality  while  it  is  the  social 
environment  that  ruins  personality.  We  must  remove  man’s 
outward  burdens  which  impede  his  spiritual  growth. 

Inge  touches  on  many  social  problems  in  his  book  on 
"Social  Ethics  and  Modern  Problems",  and  in  his  series  of 
"Outspoken  Essays". 

In  dealing  with  education,  he  remarks  that  the 
twentieth  century  will  be  a  period  of  enthusiasm  in 
education.  He  speaks  against  the  present  system  of  study 
which  encourages  of  necessity  much  cramming  for  examination 
purposes.  Education  should  be  partly  an  apprenticeship, 
he  thinks,  to  help  fit  boys  and  girls  for  what  they  may 
later  become.  He  makes  a  plea  for  the  teaching  of  religion 
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in  our  schools.  The  religious  lesson,  however,  does 
little  good  as  religion  must  he  Caught,  rather  than  taught. 
Tie  cites  the  difficulty  involved  of  trying  to  teach  a 
religion  which  is  no  religion  in  particular.  Ever 
Protestant  parents  would  he  slew  to  give  their  consent  to 
have  their  children  taught  a  different  creed  from  their  own. 

In  speaking  of  marriage  and  divorce,  he  states  that 
Christianity  will  stand  or  fall  with  its  doctrine  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie.  Divorce  is  increasing  in 
almost  every  country.  Public  opinion  is  growing  more 
tolerant  of  it.  But  for  the  Christian,  the  marriage  vow  is 
not  simply  a  declaration  of  passionate  love  hut  a  promise 
of  lifelong  faithfulness  -  a  sacred  promise.  He  thinks 
that  waves  of  licence  and  Puritanism  follow  one  another. 

The  Great  War  was  a  stimulus  to  the  looseness  of  morals. 

There  will  he  a  distinction,  he  thinks,  in  future 
between  marriages  sanctioned  by  the  Church  and  those 
performed  in  a  registrar's  office. 

The  Dean  seems  to  suggest  that  the  new  position  of 
women  to  one.  of  equality  with  man,  has  tended  to  increase 
family  disruptions  and  to  heighten  divorce. 

The  ancient  belief  that  the  father  alone  is  the 
active  agent  in  procreation  has  wd elded  a  most  powerful 
social  influence.  From  it  has  come  the  habit  of  tracing 
pedigrees  through  the  male,  the  Salic  law  and  the  calling 
of  children  of  both  sexes  by  the  name  of  their  father. 

The  newly  won  freedom  of  women,  thinks  Inge,  tends 
to  reach  extremes  and  threatens  to  disintegrate  society. 

In  asserting  her  rights  she  has  left  man  with  few. 
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Both  Inge  and  Fosdick  are  strong  in  their 
dennneiat ions  of  war.  Their  treatment  of  the  subject  is 

as  follows 

War  has  become  a  diabolical  art.  What  should  be  the 
Christian  attitude  towards  it?  The  early  ’’Church  Fathers” 
such  as  Justin  Martyn,  Tertullian,  Irenaeus  and  Origin, 
condemned  war  as  absolutely  inconsistent  with  Christianity . 
This  unqualified  condemnation  of  war  is  one  of  the  tenets 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  of  the  late  Count  Tolstoy. 

But  this  extreme  position  was  not  aborted  by  the  Official 
Church.  There  are  a  number  of  accounts  in  the  first 
century  of  Christians  being  in  the  army,  while  before  the 
end  of  the  second  century  there  were  many  Christians  among 
the  Roman  forces.  The  Church  was  early  on  the  warpath 
against  the  Arians  and  Moslems:  crusades  against  the 
infidels  were  officially  encouraged.  The  Reformers  such 
as  Luther  and  Calvin  justified  war  in  a.  good  cause.  Later, 
however,  men  like  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Kant  and  Bentham 
denounced  it . 

Public  opinion  condemned  the  objectors  in  the  World 
War.  Inge  thinks  the  pacifists  decided  rightly  who 
determined  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  their  fellow  citizens 
and  share  their  sacrifices  for  the  common  cause.  To 
protect  oneself  against  aggression  he  regards  as  a  natural 
right  and  so  a  nation  has  a  claim  upon  the  assistance  of 
all  its  citizens  in  repelling  an  attack  against  its 
corporate  existence.  The  Quakers  say  disarm  and  trust  to 
the  decency  of  your  neighbou.rs  not  to  plunder  a  defenceless 
and  obviously  unsggressive  eople.  ^ut  this  position  is 
regarded  by  many  as  extreme. 
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Inge  has  the  following  to  saj  in  that  regard. 

"With  all  my  sympathy  and  admiration  for  the  Quakers, 

I  think  that  when  the  safety  and  existence  of  a  country 
is  at  stake,  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  opposing 
the  deliberately  accepted  policy  of  the  State  cannot  he 
upheld" . 

To-day  non- combatants  suffer  with  combatants . 

Women  and  children  suffer  often  to  a  greater  extent 
than  do  the  men  in  the  front  line.  The  last  war  was 
supposed  to  be  a  war  to  end  wars;  but  are  the  nations 
living  in  peace  to-day?  Europe  has  never  been  in  such 
a  turmoil.  No  nation  will  trust  her  neighbor.  Many 
have  tried  to-  prove  that  war  is  good  for  the  virility 
of  the  race  but' this  is  absolutely  untrue.  The  very 
best  of  our  citizens  are  taken  in  war .  This  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  decline  of  Greece  and  Rome.  That  war  children 
tend  to  be  inferior  is  not  a  new  discovery.  War  wastes  a 
nation’s  wealth,  kills  its  flower,  narrows  its  sympathies, 
and  leaves  the  puny , deformed  and  unmanly  to  breed  the 
next  generation. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  eliminate  this  evil 
through  a  league  of  Nations.  This  movement  began  as 
far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century  with  Henry  IV  of  France. 

To  date  the  primary  purpose  of  the  League  has  had  little 
success.  The  secondary  activities,  however,  are  to-day 
quite  valuable  in  improving  internal ional  conditions 
of  labour  and  trade,  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  health  and  the  suppression  of  anti- social  trades. 

Mclougall ,  the  sociologist,  suggests  an  int ernat ional 
air  force  with  a  prohibition  of  national  air  fleets. 
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He  thinks  that  an  acceptance  of  Christian  Ethics 
would  '^end  to  a  general  degradation  of  human  nature  and 
to  the  destruction  cf  civilization  and  of  all  the  higher 
culture".  This  would  allow,  he  thinks,  the  peoples  of 
the  lower  cultures  to  settle  in  the  white  manT s  countries 
where  they  would  squeeze  out  the  whites  who  would  have 
to  either  reduce  their  standard  of  living  or  deny  them¬ 
selves  the  luxury  of  children. 

Much  more  might  be  done  to  kill  the  war  spirit 
in  home  and  community  life.  Until  we  can  live  at  peace 
with  our  families  and  our  neighbours  there  is  little  hope 
of  national  and  international  peace. 

‘•There  is  something  wrong",  says  Inge,  "with  a 
civilization  which  can  thus  deliberately  turn  to  the 
worst  traditions  of  savagery."  Civilization  was,  as 
a  result  of  the  Great  War,  greatly  retarded.  Morals 
have  shown  a.  marked  decline.  The  World  has  been  plunged 
into  debt  so  deeply  that  payment  by?-  the  various  nations 
has  become  practically  impossible.  The  greatest  arguments 
are  all  against  war.  It  is  one  of  the  great  social 
problems  of  our  time  which  threatens  our  whole  civilization. 

The  spirit  of  Jesus  in  the  hearts  of  men  is  the  only 
guarantee  of  peace,  laws  and.  force  are  of  little  avail, 
unless  the  will  to  obey  is  present.  Our  whole  economic 
and  industrial  life  needs  to  be  "shot  through"  with  the  vital 
principles  of  Christianity. 

Possessions  must  be  regarded  as  a  trust.  "Freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  give".  How  much  there  need  to 
tea  better  relationship  between  employer  and  employee. 

The  latter  must  be  regarded  as  something  more  than  a  cog  in 


the  great  industrial  machine  -  he  is  a  personality  with 
certain  rights  and  privileges.  His  employer  should  give 
him  as  lar^e  a  share  o-f  -partnership  as  possible.  Sin^e 
wealth  is  a  social  product,  all  surplus  profits  should  he 
put  hack  info  the  business  in  order  to  reduce  prices.  Men 
need  to  learn  the  lesson  that  the  major  meaning  of  business 
is  not  for  private  gain  but  for  public  service.  For  many, 
life  is  like  a  gigantic  rab-bag  out  of  which  they  deem 
it  a  perfect  right  to  take  all  they  can  for  themselves 
without  putting  anything  back.  Between  producer  and 
consumer  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  By  the  time  a 
product  reaches  the  latter  its  retail  price  is  out  of  all 
just  proportion  to  the  actual  cost.  Surely  such  a  state 
of  affairs  must  gall  the  Christian  deeply.  Bov/  can  he 
be  silent;  how  keep  from  appealing  to  Christian  justice? 

The  problems  that  affect  our  social  life  are  many 
and  varied.  Only  a  few  have  been  enumerated  here.  How 
can  the  Church  turn  out  young  regenerated  souls  into  such 
an  environment  and  count  them  safe?  Are  not  the  results 
certain  to  be  most  disappoint ing  unless  the  social 
atmosphere  is  also  cleansed  and  the  Spirit  of  Divine 
Righteousness  given  a  chance  to  operate?  Surely  we  are 
convinced  with  Dr.  Fosdick  that, "only  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
truth  can  medicine  the  sorry  ills  of  this  sick  world”. 

A  challenge  comes  to  the  preacher  of  this  modern  era  as 
never  before,  to  put  to  a  crucial  test  the  Spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  which  alone  can  make  for  a  radiant  and  abundant  life 
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Vll 

T he _ Fat herhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  Fan. 

Moses  had  ten  laws  in  his  code  hut  Jesus  reduced  them 
to  two  when  he  said  to  the  inquiring  serihe,  "Thou  Shalt 
love  the  lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy 
soul  ,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  they  strength 

. And  the  second  is  like,  namely  this, 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself".  These  two 

great  commandments  point  the  way  to  two  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Gospel  which  cannot,  in  reality,  he  separated, 
namely,  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 
These  truths  should  he  courageously  sounded  to  our  age. 

Toes  it  make  any  difference  what  one  believes  about 
God,  many  -people  ask?  The  belief  of  primitive  man  in  a 
"Great  Spirit"  which  brought  drought  and  famine  and 
pestilence  in  punishment  for  wrong  doing,  tended  to 
have  a  very  strong  effect  upon  the  worshipper.  He  did  good 
things  often  because  he  was  afraid  to  do  other,  rather  than 
from  a  standpoint  of  doing  good  for  its  own  sake.  He 
believed  too  that  he  would  he  materially'  rewarded  for 
his  good  deeds.  These  beliefs  have  persisted  through  the 
centuries  and  are  even  more  common  to-day  than  many  might 
suppose.  To  we  not  tend  to  express  our  beliefs  in  action? 
To  we  not  really  grow  closer  and  closer  to  the  ideals  we 
keep  before  us? 

Ma,nTs  weakness  has  ever  been  that  of  interpreting  God 
in  terms  of  human  characteristics.  In  other  -words  he 
pictures  God  in  his  own  image  of  human  form  and  likeness. 
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This  idea  is  cleverly  "brought  out  in  the  famous  Megro 
play  "Green  pastures".  Here,  the  Deity  is  pictured  as  a 
gigantic  Megro  Autocrat,  who  gives  orders  and  who  must 
he  obeyed. 

The  progressive  revelation  of  God  has  already  been 
traced  in  the  opening  chapter,  ^rom  this  we  learn  that 
the  nobler  mauTs  conception  of  God  has  heeu,  the  purer 
has  veen  his  religion.  Many  Christian  leaders  to-day 
are  convinced  that  the  quality  of  a  ma^ T  s  religion 
is  largely  determined  by  what  he  believes  about  God. 

"God  is  a  Spirit  and  those  who  worship  Him  must  indeed 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Any  picture  we  may  have 
of  God  is  inadequate,  lean  Inge  reminds  us.  Our  finite 
minds  cannot  fully  grasp  the  infinite  .  We  see  but 
through  a  glass  darkly.  Yet  Jesus  revealed  much  about  God. 
The  Fatherhood  of  God  was  one  of  his  great  themes.  God  is 
a  loving  Father  and  all  humans  irrespective  of  race,  class 
or  color  are  His  children.  His  wisdom  is  infinite  and 
His  love  is  boundless.  "Behold  what  mnner  of  love  the 
Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us  that  we  should  be  called  the 
children  of  God",  we  read  in  JohnTs  Epistle.  He  should 

be  thought  of  as  possessing  personality  and  a  will.  He 
invites  all  his  children  to  call  Him  Father,  but  he  does  not 
compel.  He  appeals  to  men  in  a  multitude  of  ways  to 
return  from  the  "far  country"  of  sin  but  man  must  first 
come  to  himself  before  he  can  come  to  his  Father.  He  would 
establish  an  intimate  relationship  with  man.  John's 
parable  of  the  vine  reminds  us  just  how  intimate  that 
relationship  should  be.  God  is  the  bus  ban  dir,  an,  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  vine,  man  forms  the  branches. 
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Men  are  to  be  co-workers  with.  God.  He  would  have  them 
share  in  the  building  of  his  Great  Kingdom  on  earth.  They 
are  to  work  together  as  "brothers,  where  there  is  neither 
Greek  nor  Jew,  bond  or  free,  "but  all  are  to  he  one  in  Christ. 

"Christian  love",  says  lean  Inge,  "is  tre  recognition  of 
a  fact  -  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  in  Christ".  In  all 
thi-gfc  man  should  seek  the  highest  good  of  his  neighbour. 

The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  was  not  simply  an 
interesting  story.  The  spirit  of  that  homely  parable 
was  intended  for  all  to  put  into  daily  practice.  It  is 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  that  men  are  really  meant  to  be 
brothers.  "No  man  liveth  to  himself."  Never  did  that  note 
need  to  be  sounded  more  than  to-day.  How  little  of 
brotherhood  there  is  in  this  complicated,  competitive 
civilization  in  which  we  live!  Selfishness,  prejudice 
and  greed  are  deeply  rooted.  The  truths  that  have  been 
considered  here,  if  believed  and  acted  upon,  would 
revolutionize  life,  but  how  can  these  truths  be  presented, 
to-day?  What  approach  is  best?  Is  there  any  key  that 
will  help  to  unlock  these  truths  of  the  gospel  and  make  them 
available  for  men? 

Ur.  Fosdick  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  we 
should  start  at  the  near  end  in  religion.  "If  a  roan  is  having 
trouble",  he  says,  "to  say  ,  I  believe  in  God,  he  may  get 
light  by  saying,  I  believe  in  man".  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  it  was  this  belief  in  man  that  seemed  unique  and 
challenging  in  Jesus’  religion  to  his  contemporaries. 

When  he  taught  the  prayer  "Our  Father  who  art'  in  heaven" , 
he  upset  no  current  beliefs,  but  he  was  hated  and  crucified 
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"because  of  his  attitude  towards  man.  He  spoke  out  against 
the  racial  exclusiveness  of  his  time  and  they  nearly  killed 
him  for  this  heresy.  The  three  most  familiar  parables 
he  ever  told  were  those  of  the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  coin 
and  the  lost  son;  these  were  a  spirited  defence  of  his 
attitude  towards  man.  The  first  commandment  mentioned 
above,  ab.out  loving  God,  awakened  no  question  to  his 
hearers,  but  loving  one’s  neighbour  as  oneself  at  once 
brought  on  a  discussion.  When  Jesus  said  that  the  Sabbath 
wa.s  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  he  offended 
his  very  orthodox  hearers.  He  was  later  crucified  for 
his  firm  belief  in  man  and  because  of  the  conflict  which 
it  involved  with  their  traditions. 

Hr.  Fosdick  asserts  that  "Jesus’  estimate  of  personality, 
its  divine  origin,  its  spiritual  nature,  its  supreme  value 
and  its  boundless  possibilities,  was  his  most  original 
contribution  to  human  thought." 

This  v/riter  believes  that  there  is  no  road  to  our 
Master’s  view  of  God  that  does  not  start  with  his  view 
of  human  personality. 

"He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?"  A  man  must 
first  forgive  his  brother  before  be  can  truly  worship  God. 

He  must  first  be  reconciled  with  his  brother  before  he  can 
offer  his  gifts  at  God’s  altar. 

It  was  through  love  for  man  to  God,  by  which  the  Master 
reached  his  unique  heights  of  spiritual  vision. 

Would  not  that  approach  help  men  and  women  to  -  dap  in 
their  quest  for  God?  It  implies  the  approach  from  the  known 
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to  the  unknown,  from  knowledge  of  certain  known  facts 
towards  knowledge  about  the  "Masteries"  of  God.  This  seems 
to  follow  the  logical  process  of  man1 s  thinking  generally, 
and  no  doubt  it  would  aid  a  great  deal  in  our  religious 
thinking  as  applied  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  God  we  profess  to  worship. 

Vlll 

Jesus  and  His  Revelation. 

"Christian  preaching",  says  Dr .Fosdick, "primarily 
consists  in  the  presentation  of  the  personality,  the  spirit, 
purpose,  principles,  life,  faith  and  Saviourhood  of  Jesus." 

Religious  teaching  is  becoming  more  Christ- cent red. 

It  is  the  minister*©'  task  to  present  Christ  as  the  great 
Ideal  of  living;  to  present  Him  as  a  challenge  to  men, 
that  the  Jesus  of  history  may  become  for  them  the  Christ 
of  experience. 

"Christ  was  primarily  concerned",  says  Inge,  "with 
awakening  into  activity  the  consciousness  of  God  in  the 

individual  soul". 

It  was  his  real  mission  on  earth  to  reveal  the  heart 
of  God  to  man.  He  claimed  absolute  obedience  to  the 
Father  and  at  all  times  revealed  it  in  his  life.  He  never 
sought  to  be  anything  of  himself  as  man  save  as  a  vehicle 
of  redemption  and  salvation.  "I  do  nothing  of  myself.  The 
Father  who  dwelleth  in  me,  He  doeth  the  works". 

What  then  are  the  truths  he  revealed  about  God? 

In  the  first  place  he  taught  men  the  meaning  and  the 
conditions  of  forgiveness.  The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
shows  how  the  great  loving  heart  ;of  God  is  ready  to  blot 
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out  man*  s  sins  if  man  will  but  come  to  himself,  break  awa  y 
from  the  grip  of  the  past  and  come  to  his  Father.  The 
words  of  Jesus  on  the  Gross,  "Father  forgive  them  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do" ,  showed  man  also  the  meaning  of 
forgiveness,  If  Jesus  could  forgive  like  that  surely 
God  would  likewise  forgive  sinful  man. 

Jesus  through  his  reverence  for  personality,  even  of 
the  lowest  and  meanest  sort.,  showed  clearly  that  God  loves 
individuals.  "Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows." 

He  revealed  through  the  nature  of  his  life  on  earth. that 
God  is  interested  in  lifeTs  ordinary  tasks  and  in  ordinary 
people . 

Jesus  spent  much  time  'with  the  poor,  the  neglected 
and  the  lonely.  Ho  human  bei  ig  was  by  him  cast  beyond  the 
pale  for  being  a  sinner,  a  foreigner  or  a  heretic.  He 
pictured  God  as  the  Great  Shepherd,  who  was  ever  seeking 
the  lambs  that  had  strayed  from  the  fold. 

Jesus  revealed  too,  that  even  in  the  face  of  evil 
God  bids  us  hope.  The  Gospel  throbs  with  the  spirit  of 
hope.  It  is  essentially  a  Gospel  of  optimism,  of  a  type 
not  found  in  any.  other  religion.  God  does  not  grow 
discouraged  when  men  fail  Him.  He  does  not  hurry  and  He 
does  not  compel.  Righteousness  on  the  earth  may  be  delayed, 
out ■ in  GodTs  good  time  it  will  come,  Jesus  gave  his  life  to 
manifest  these  things. 

Jesus  then  has  given  the  World  its  most  significant 
idea  of  God.  He  has  immeasureably  heightened  man’s 
estimate  of  his  own  worth  and  possibilities.  He  has  made 
men  believe  in  the  possibility  of  moral  reclamation  and 
renewal . 


"Habitually",  says  Fosdick,  "He  looked  at  people  in 
terms,  of  their  possibilities.  He  valued  men  not  for  what 
they  possessed,  not  primarily  for  what  they  had  done,  not 
even  for  what  they  were,  but  most  of  all  for  what  they 
might  become." 

The  historic  Jesus  has  given  the  World  its  most  appealing 
and  effective  exhibition  of  vicarious  sacrifice.  "The  Cross 
of  Christ",  continues  Fosdick,  "has  been  the  most  sublime, 
impressive  and  significant  fact  in  the  spiritual  history 
of  man."  It  has  made  the  one  who  bore  the  Cross  a  personal 
Saviour. 

Lastly,  Jesus  has  supplied  an  object  of  loyalty  for 
the  noblest  devotions  of  the  generations  since  he  came.  He 
has  revealed  the  quality  and  principles  of  true  living,  and 
has  challenged  men  to  forsake  all  and  follow  Him.  For 
Christ  the  soul  alone  was  of  primary  importance.  "Seek 
ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  G-od"  ,  was  the  keynote  of  his 
preaching. 

He  was  not  a  legislator.  He  left  no  code.  "He  had 
no  intention",  Inge  states, "of  leaving  a  code  of  legislation 
for  all  future  generations.  His  teaching  was  based  on 
a.ll  embracing  principles."  He  left  no  dictionary  of  conduct 
but  rather  has  given  man  instead  a  quality  of  spirit  which 
changing  circumstances  do  not  affect.  The  hymn  writer 
brings  out  this  thought  in  a  verse  of  a  well-known  hymn: 

"Our  little  systems  have  their  day, 

They-  have  their  day  and-  cease  to  be. 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 

And  thou,  0  Lord,  art  more  than  they." 

His  life  on  earth  proved  a  great  disappointment  to  many 
in  the  first  century.  He  v-;as  not  in  the  least  spectacular. 
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He  would  work  no  mirae.7 es  merely  to  show  his  power,  ^e 
refused  to  make  military  force  his  standard.  His  Kingdom  of 
love  which  was  not  of  this  world,  seemed  to  many  a  weak, 
effeminate  thing  -  a  most  vain  hope.  He  greatly  disturbed 
the  self  satisfied  leaders  of  the  Law,  challenging  them  to 
make  inward  conformity  rather  than  outward  formality ,  the 
test  of  true  living.  He  was  not  popular  with  the  upper 
classes  of  the  society  of  his  time  because  he  championed 
the  cause  of  the  poor  and  downtrodden,  blaming  the  rich  in 
their  grasping  hardheartedness  for  so  much  oppression  and 
misery. 

Many  to-day  cry  out,  in  the  midst  of  their  many 
perplexing  problems,  "Why  didn’t  Christ  leave  a  written 
code  for  our  guidance?”  The  answer  seems  plain.  Ho 
mere  code  of  nThou  shalts”  and  "Thou  shalt  not s”  could  ever 
have  been  adequate  in  a  changing,  developing,  progressive 
World.  He  had  a  better  way  of  preserving  his  message, 
and  a  poet  has  suggested  that  way  in  the  following  apt  lines: 

"He  wrote  no  words  save  on  the  sand 
Long  centuries  ago; 

And  one  would  think  that  what  he  said 
Like  sand  would  drift  and  blow. 

But  he  knew  well  the  surest  way , 

To  make  his  love  a  pen, 

He  wrote  his  message  evermore  upon  the  hearts  of  men." 

Hr  s  message  will  ever  be  stamped  upon  the  hearts  of 
his  humble,  loyal  followers.  His  threefold  ministry  of 
teaching,  preaching  and  healing  is  still  with  us.  Wherever 
His  spirit  touches  a  life,  it  heals  and  cleanses  that  life, 
leaving  a  new  standard  of  values.  Old  things  truly  pass 
away,  while  all  things  become  new  and  different.  Life  grows 
infinitely  more  meaningful  and  more  worthwhile. 

Inst inctively ,  we  exclaim  with  the  Apostle  Paul, 
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"Thanks  he  to  (Cod  who  giveth  us  the  victor?  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

IX 

A  Vital  Religion. 

After  having  dealt  with  the  subjects  of  the  preceding 
chapters,  there  pet  remain  at  least  two  important  steps; 
to  apply  some  of  the  Christian  principles  of  these  chapters 
to  religion  as  we  find  it  in  our  modem  era,  noting  its 
defects-;  and,  secondly,  to  earnestly  endeavour  to  seek 
a  remedy  for  those  defects  and  to  present  the  challenge 
to  men  and  women  of  our  era  for  a  loyal,  wholehearted 
devotion  to  these  teachings. 

Dr.  Fosdick  makes  the  charge  that  modern  Christianity 
has  grown  soft ,  sentimental  and  saccharine.  "It  has  taken 
on  pink  flesh,  he  says,  and  lost  strong  hone."  He  makes 
an  earnest  plea,,  for  a  stronger  type. 

Many  people  to-day  regard  religion  as  a  superfluous 
extra  -  a  mere  decorative  fringe.  Among  life’s  many 
interests  it  has  a  place  but  by  no  means  a  chief  place. 

It  ranges  low  in  their  scale  of  values.  It  is  one  of  those 
interests  which  can  be  indulged  in  or  not,  as  occasion 
demands,  without  affecting'  anything  more  than  the  surface 
of  life. 

A  certain  class  to-day  have  what  might  be  termed 
an  "arm  chair"  religion.  They  like  their  -religion  to 
be  all  thought  out  for  them.  It  is  something  that  is 
detached  from  life,  in  a  tight  box  compartment.  It  alters 
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little  or  not  at  all  with  the  years.  It  is  not  something 
which  saves  them  hat  rather  a  collection  of  dogmas  to  he 
preserved  free  from  the  contaminating  influences  of  the 
world  of  "business,  pleasure  and  home  life. 

"They’re  praising  God  on  Sunday ,  They’ll  he  alright 
on  Monday;  It’s  just  a  little  hahit  they’ve  acquired." 

This  second  type  varies  from  the  first  in  that  it  will 
defend  religion  with  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm,  hut  it  is 
not  a  living  thing  -  only  a  "mummy" . 

Many,  too,  want  a  religion  of  respectability  without 
responsibility.  The  interests  of  "self"  have  a  mighty  hold 
upon  the  people  of  our  era.  Many  want  religion  hut  are  not 
willing  to  pay  the  price  a  vital  type  demands.  They  shy 
away  from  the  responsibilities  placed  upon  them  by  the  church 
Sacrifice,  in  terms  of  a  Gross,  is  either  not  understood 
or  else  not  taken  seriously.  Such  a  type  presents  one  of 
the  gravest  of  problems  and  handicaps  to  a  modern  minister. 

Some  to-day  want  a  religion  without  God.  They  tell 
us  that  the  Universe  cares  no  more  for  us  than  the  climate 
does  for  the  pine  trees,  or  the  ocean  for  the  fish.  They 
reduce  the  world  of  spiritual  values  to  the  functioning  of 
human  personality. 

Still  others  think  of  religion  as  a  suppression  of  life, 
a  limitation,  imprisonment,  restraint  or  taboo. 

"If  religion  is  a  suppression  of  life,  it  is  doomed" 
thinks  Fosdick.  To  the  real  spiritual  seer  it  has  meant 
expansion  and  completion. 

The  above  writer  likens  religion  to  electricity  as 
something  that  may  illumine  and  warm  or  blast  and  destroy. 
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Some  types  of  religion,  he  thinks,  can  do  more  harm  than 
good.  The  cry  "Crucify  him"  in  Pilate’s  Court  was  raised 
"by  the  forces  of  religion.  What  crucified  Jesus  was  not 
irreligion  hut  had  religion. 

Dean  Inge  thinks  that  "The  weakness  and  ineffectiveness 
of  modern  preaching  may  result  partly  from  the  failure 
of  the  preacher  to  claim  for  it  all  that  he  should  claim." 
Christianity  faithfully  presented  is  a  creed  for  heroes. 
Gentleness  was  not  the  chief  attribute  of  Christ’s  teaching. 
He  made  the  severest  demands  upon  his  followers.  Christ ianiiy 
is  the  sternest  of  all  creeds  because  it  claims  the  whole 
man . 

% 

"We  need  a  new  type  of  Christianity",  asserts  the  lean, 
"more  ethical,  more  mystical  and  less  dogmatic  than  the 
traditional  forms." 

Dr.  Fosdick  thinks  of  religion  as  a  great  personal 
adventure  and  a  way  of  living.  Religion  should  be  the  most 
thrilling  adventure  that  life  offers.  It  should  be  an 
adventure  in  both  life  and  thought. 

A  vital  religion,  thinks  this  writer,  should  have  the 
following  characteristics.  It  must  take  into  account 
the  law-abiding  nature  of  the  Universe.  Men  try  to  use  God 
as  a  short  cut  to  get  the -things  they  want,  because  they 
want  them,  and  not  because  they  have  fulfilled  the  law- 
abiding  conditions  for  getting  them.. 

The  second  element  in  a,  vital  religion  is  self 
renunciat ion.  All  great  religions  must  start  here.  Such 
faith  believes  in  God  as  the  source  and  conserver  of 
spiritual  values  and  dedicates  life  to  His  service. 
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Christ Ts  dominant  doctrine  is  the  sacredness  of  personality. 
This  is  Christianity’s  unique  contribution ,  hut  to  that 
truth  Christ  gave  a  self-resranc^art  term.  To  Jesus 

this  meant  asking  as  little  as  possible  for  himself  and. 
giving  as  much  as  possible  of  himself.  "He  who  loseth 
his  life  shall  surely  find,  it”  was  a  vital  part  of  his 
teaching. 

Moreover  a  vital  religion  will  be  one  in  which  a  man 
does  not  endeavour  to  escape  the  actual  world,  but  to 
transform  it. 

The  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  tried  to  escape  the  World 
and  its  temptations  by  running  away  to  ,a.  spot  of  seclusion 
where  they  shut  themselves  up  within  the  dark  walls  of  some 
monastery.  But  they  couldn’t  quit e  escape  from  life  even 
though  they  lost  touch  with  it.  Their  temptations  followed 
them  and  were  often  far  harder  to  buffet  in  those  restricted 
areas  of  abode. 

We  can  find  encouragement  in  the  Hew  Testament,  in 
Inge’s  opinion,  in  our  aspirations  for  a  better  World,  for 
a  happier  state  of  society  to  be  gradually  realized  through 
human  effort.  Vision  of  a  better  World  order  has  been 
before  us  ever  since  the  prophets.  "To-day  it  comes  with 
a  new  hope  of  possibility"  is  the  thought  of  Albert  Palmer, 
of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Tesus  looked  for  and  preached  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom 
a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  It  was  an 
inward  thing  of  spiritual  origin  that  was  ever  working  like 
leaven. 

In  our  age  it  will  be  brought  ever  closer  as  men  learn 
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to  obey  divine  impulses  and  thus  give  themselves 
unreservedly  to  the  task  of  redeeming  the  whole  structure 
of  life  and  of  society. 

It  cannot,  come  by  force.  Force  and  the  characteristics 
which  attend  it  has  proved  a  great  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  its  coming. through  the  centuries.  We  shall 
conquer  evil  by  the  spirit  of  the  Cross,  by  love  in  the 
glory  of  sacrifice.  In  this  there  will  be  great  adventure-, 
in  this  there  will  be  self-renunciation.  This  will  not 
be  a  religion  about  Jesus  as  hr.  Fosdick  declares  - 
not  mere  theories,  but  a  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the 
religion  of  Jesus  as  be  would  have  us  live  it.  It  must 
be  made  a  challenging  affair  -  a  challenge-  to  the  very 
highest  hopes  and  aspirations  and  ideals  within  us.  Man 
must  be  impelled  by  a  love  that  will  not  let  him  go. 

"There  is  no  way  to  judge  Christianity  ,  says  Sir  Wilfred 
Grenfell except  by  what  it  does."  "By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them".  Such  a  religion  is  bound  to  be 
rich  in  its  fruits. 

"Mo  more  sacred  obligation",  says  Fosdick,  "rests 
upon  ministers,  teachers,  fathers  and  mothers  in  this 
generation,  than  to  give  children  a  type  of  religion 
which  will  not  have  to  be  unlearned."  Such  a  religion 
as  outlined  -ill  not  need  to  be  unlearned.  It  y/il  1 
stand  the  test  of  the  times,  but  any  religion  which 
demands  less,  than  this  is  likely  to  fail. 


X 

Conclusions 

In  this  closing  chapter  I  shall  attempt  to  discuss 
briefly  some  of  the  characteristics,  differences  of  style 
and  content  of  the  written  works  of  lean  Inge  and  Ir. 

Fosdiek  in  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  the  subjects  discussed 
in  this  thesis;  as  well  as  to  give,  at  some  points,  a 
criticism  of  certain  of  the  ideas  they  express. 

Both  of  these  men  write  in  a  very  challenging  manner. 
They  may  be  properly  termed  "liberals”  in  their  thinking. 

In  the  main,  they  are  in  agreement .  This  is  rather 
remarkable  considering  the  fact  that  they  were  brought  up 
in  an  entirely  different  religious  atmosphere;  Inge  being 
a  member  of  the  State  Church,  while  Fosdiek  was  reared 
as  a  nonconf ormist  of  a  free-thinking  type. 

Both  are  inclined  towards  dogmatism,  perhaps  a  little 
too  strongly.  Inge  is  very  scholarly  and  appeals  to 
the  intellect  a- little  more  than  does  his  contemporary . 

Though  Fosdiek  is  more  inclined  towards  emotionalism,  he 
cannot  be  said  to  be  less  rational  in  his  thinking  than  the 
Dean.  The  latter  is  very  philosophic:  his  interest  in 
philosophy  is  quite  in  evidence  in  his  books.  This  tends 
to  make  his  riting  rather  deep  and  slightly  heavy  in  places, 
though  his  dry  sense  of  humour  tends  to  lighten  the  effect 
it  produces  upon  the  reader.  Both  show  a  wide  knowledge 
of  affairs  and  of  human  nature.  Inge  is  especially  a  good 
critic  of  men.  He  is  not  a  high  churchman.  He  welcomes 
ministers  from  other  denominat ions  into  his  pulpit.  He 
seems,  however,  to  show  a  slight  bitterness  towards  Roman 


Catholics . 
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Both  of  these  Churchmen  keep  the  younger  generation 
always  in  view.  T^ge  deals  more  with  social  questions 
than  does  Fosdick.  The  former* s  chief  interest  seems 
to  lie  in  the  field  of  social  ethics.  He  is  a  thorough¬ 
going  humanitarian.  He  raps  the  Roman  Catholics  for  their 
belief  that  animals  were  made  for  man  and  thus  have  no 
rights.  He  is  an  ardent  advocate  for  prison  reforms 
and  more  humane  treatment  of  criminals.  He  thinks  solitary- 
confinement  is  worse  than  execution. 

The  Beam  seeips  to  take  rather  a  prejudiced  attitude 
against  women.  This  may  he  seen  in  a  number  of  places  in 
his  writings,  and  is  especially  noticeable  in  his  dealing 
with  the  question  of  divorce  and  the  new  position  of  women. 
He  blames  the  women  for  much  of  our  modern  extravagance 
and  for  competing  with  men  in  the  various  trades  and 
professions.  He  thinks  that  men  have  been  deprived  of 
most  of  their  rights. 

He  has  perhaps  rightly  earned  the  title  of  T,The  Gloomy 
Bean  of  St.  Paul’s",  although  his  gloominess"  is  usually 
based  upon  hard  facts  that  he  has  courage  enough  to  bring 
to  light.  He  is  inclined  to  be  more  pessimistic  than 
Fosdick.  This  "gloomy"'  attitude  is  revealed  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  human  nature.  In  dealing  with  it,  he  says 
"Human  nature  has  not  b  en  changed  by  civilization".  It  has 
never  been  levelled  up  or  levelled  down  to  an  average 
mediocrity.  Beneath  the  dingy  uniformity  of  international 
fashions  in  dress,  man  remains  what  he  has  always  been  - 
a  splendid  fighting  animal,  a  self-sacrificing  hero  and  a 

bloodthirsty  savage."  Further  he  says  " . . . apart 

from  the-  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  experience . . 
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there  is  no  proof  that  we  have  changed  much  since  the  first 

stone  age" . 

We  do  know  that  human  nature  is  stubborn;  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  change .  But , viewing  certain  facts 
of  to-day,  have  we  any  right  to  say  that  human  nature  has 
not  changed  since  the  stone  age?  Man  has  climbed  far 
from  the  cave  man  and  from  his  jungle  home.  We  have  risen 
out  of  blood  revenge,  slavery,  polygamy,  infanticide  and 
witchcraft.  Man  is  not  as  cruel  or  as  bloodthirsty  as  he 
once  was.  Inge  uses  the  atrocities  of  the  Great  War  as 
an  illustration  of  man's  barbarous  and  cruel  nature.  But 
hov;  many  men  actively  wanted  to  do  some  of  the  things  they 
were  forced  to  do  in  the  War?  Was  it  the  bloodthirsty 
sa vage  in  man  that  made  him  come  to  death  grips  with  the 
so-called  enemy7?  Bid  the  young  men  who  faced  one  another 
in  the  front  line  trenches  revel  in  the  thought  of  shedding 
blood?  On  the  contrary,  so  repulsive  was  it  to  most  of 
them  that  the  ones  who  returned  refused  to  even  tell  their 
friends  about  it;  they  wanted  to  forget  it. 

The  number  in  favour  of  peace  to-day  is  perhaps 
greater  than  it  has  ever  been.  But  the  military  leaders 
of  nations,  whose  lives  are  comparatively  safe  In  time  of 
war,  coupled  with  the  big  monied  interests  that  are  served 
in  war,  have  in  the  main  been  responsible  for  such  loss 
of  life  and  such  brutality.  Men  become  the  victims  of  this 
greed  for  power,  fame  and  wealth  in  time  of  war. 

Women  and  children  are  more  respected  to-day^  than  perhaps 
ever  before.  They  are  no  longer  chattels  but  personalities 
which  claim  certain  rights  and  privileges. 

We  are  also  more  kind  to  the  lower  animals  than  were 
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the  people  of  the  early  centuries. 

Young  people  to-day,  despite  their  faults,  show  an 
honesty  and  a  frankness  about  life  that  is  most  encouraging. 

Surely  these  are  hopeful  signs.  If  human  nature  has 
not  changed  in  all  the  centuries  since  the  stone  age, 
what  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  there  has  been  on  the  part 
of  Christian  leaders  and  social  reformers. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  however,  .just  what  forces  have 
combined  to  bring  about  the  advances  enumerated  above. 

Whether  or  not  man1 s  barbarous  tendencies  can  ever  be 
eliminated,  apart  from  educational  training  is  a  hard 
question  to  answer.  We  do  know,  however,  that  many  of 
his  evil  tendencies  may  be  suppressed  or  else  sublimated 
into  useful  and  wholesome  channels. 

Inge  does  say  that  r,We  must  take  human  nature  as  it 
is,  with  all  its  absurdities,  and  try  to  divert  it  into 
comparatively  harmless  channels.”  Education  and  experience, 
he  seems  to  infer,  are  not  sufficient.  *  If  there  is  to  be 
any  improvement  in  human  nature  it  self , "asserts  the  lean, 

"we  must  look  to  the  infant  science  of  Eugenics  to  help  us." 

The  practice  of  eugenics  would  tend  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  our' inheritance  as  well  as  in  our  environment . 
Eugenics  would  help  to  eliminate  the  feeble-minded,  the 
deformed  and  the  physically  weak  from  our  midst.  The  race 
v/ould  be  built  up  physically,  mentally  and  morally. 

Inge  agrees  with  Herbert  Spencer  that  "  There  is  no 
alchemy  whereby  we  may  get  golden  conduct  out  of  leaden 
instincts."  Education  attacks  only  the  symptoms,  and  not 
the  disease.  We  must  deal  more  in  prevention  that  in  cure 
if  we  are  to  change  the  inherent  tendencies  of  the  race. 
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Inge  brings  to  our  attention  the  fact  that  a  religion  as 
believed  and  practised  cannot  he  far  in  advance  of  the 
mental  and  moral  capacity  of  its  adherents.  Something 
surely  needs  to  he  done  to  improve  the  racial  stock.  It 
will  take  time  and  perseverence  -  there  will  he  much 
opposition  and  it  will  he  slow  to  yield,  hut  in  time 
a  change  will  come.  Eugenics  will  affect  both  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  our  population.  In  this  there  is 
hope  for  the  future. 

Preaching  for  our  modern  era  is  known  to  he  a  most 
difficult  task.  Some  of  the  problems  involved  have  been 
enumerated.  It  calls  for  the  highest  type  of  resource¬ 
fulness,  of  courage  and  of  staying  power.  The  modern 
minister  needs  to  keep  an  unbroken  fellowship  with  his  God. 
He  must  keep  near  the  Eternal  Springs.  His  success  or 
failure  will  in  the  long  run  depend  largely  upon  the 
quality  of  his  own  spirit;  upon  the  depth  of  his  own  life. 

The  challenge  was  never  greater.  The  immediate  future 
is  charged  with  abounding  hope.  The  deepest  convictions 
of  the  human  heart  will  always  command  an  audience.  The 
torch  that  was  lighted  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago 
may  at  times  seem  to  burn  dimly,  but  it  will  not  go  out. 

"lord  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life." 


Finis . 


